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THE  forest  which  developed  Michigan's  second  inll 
dustry.      A    forest   which    makes    $2    worth    of 
valuable    material  every  year  on  an  acre  of  land 
which  is  not  fit  or  safe  soil  for  farming,  on  land  which  the ; 
State  has  been  selling  for  years  for  less  than  $1  per  acre.  I 


•  •  1  r*  VERY  tree  is  beautiful,  every  grove 
F^/  is  pleasant,  and  every  forest  is 
grand.  The  planting  and  care  of 
trees -'are  exhilarating  and  a  pledge  of  faith 
in  the  future;  but  these  aesthetic  features, 
though  elevating,  are  incidental.  The 
people  need  wood.  They  have  had  it  in 
abundance  and  have  been  prodigal  in  its 
use,  as  we  are  too  often  careless  of  bless- 
ings which  seem  to  have  no  end.  Our 
history,  poetry  Tand  romance  are  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  woods.  Our 
industries  have  developed  more  rapidly 
because  we  have  had  plenty  of  cheap 
timber.  Millions  of  acres  of  baie  hill- 
side that  produce  nothing  profitable 
should  be  growing  trees." 

—Hon.  JAMES  WILSON, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


What  Trees  Can  Do  for  You. 

Trees  beautify  your  home;  a  few 
good  shade  trees  add  $500  to  the  cash 
value  of  a  town  lot,  and  they  add 
more  than  $500  to  your  home. 

Trees  beautify  the  highway.  An 
avenue  of  large  thrifty  maple  and  elm 
trees  add  to  the  cash  value  of  your 
farm  and  the  farms  of  your  neigh- 
bors. 

Trees  shelter  your  buildings,  your 
grounds  and  your  stock  against  the 
summer's  heat  and  the  winter's  wind. 

What  the  Woodlot  Can  Do 
for  You. 

A  good  woodlot  makes  you  inde- 
pendent of  the  coal  and  wood  yard, 
and  thus  makes  you  as  regular  an 
income  as  any  other  part  of  your 
farm.  A  good  woodlot  is  better  than 
money  in  the  bank,  it  grows  and  the 
capital  and  interest  are  right  before 
your  eyes  and  a  little  effort  can  dou- 
ble the  interest.  The  woods  can  use 
the  poorer  part  of  your  land  which 
you  are  now  farming  at  a  loss.  Your 
woods  can  protect  your  steep  land 
and  keep  this  land  from  gullying  and 
keep  it  fertile. 


Your  woodlot  and  the  woodlots  of 
; neighbors  are   among  the   chief 
points    of    beauty    of    your    neighbor- 
hood, and  they  make  your  land  worth 
$10  an  acre'more  than  if  your  neigh- 
borhood were  bare. 
What  the  Forests  Can  Do  for 
Us  All. 

The  forests  are  the  only  satisfac- 
tory means  of  preventing  floods,  and 
in  this  alone  they  can  save  Michigan 
(you  and  me)  millions  of  dollars 
every  year. 

The  forests  can  store  water  and 
thereby  assure  a  steady  flow  in  sum- 
mer, which  is  worth  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  our  State  to  provide  power 
for  our  industries.  The  forests  can 
us  many  a  crop  which  otherwise 
against  drying  winds  and  thus  save 
us  many  a  crop  which  otherwise 
would  turn  out  a  failure. 

The  forests  are  the  source  of  our 
building  timber,  of  which  we  need 
here  in  Michigan  alone  over  2,000 
million  feet  per  year.  The  forests 
furnish  the  raw  material  for  our  sec- 
ond greatest  industry,  and  if  our  for- 
ests are  gone  our  woodmaking  indus- 
tries must  leave  the  State,  and  the 
farmer  loses  an  important  part  of  his 
home  market,  besides  being  placed 
at  the  mercy  of  the  importer  for  what 
he  needs  in  this  line. 
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The  forests  can  make  use  of  our 
inferior  lands;  they  can  produce  an 
income  large  enough  to  pay  our 
State  taxes  from  the  lands  which  have 
been  reverting  to  the  State  because 
they  were  considered  too  poor  or 
worthless  to  pay  taxes  on  them. 

The  forests  are  the  only  crop  of 
which  we  are  certain  that  it  can  be 
produced  satisfactorily  on  millions  of 
acres  of  our  lighter  sandy  lands. 

The  trees,  the  woodlot  and  the  for- 
est can  help  us  do  our  duty  to  our 
children  and  to  our  State.  The  for- 
est is  the  most  potent  agent  of  na- 
ture, making  this  world  habitable  for 
man,  and  there  is  no  means  now  at 
our  disposal  which  can  help  us  more 
than  the  forest  to  preserve  and  to 
restore  the  beauty  of  our  State  and 
the  fertility  of  our  land,  and  thus  live 
up  to  the  universal  moral  obligation 
of  leaving  the  country  at  least  no 
poorer  than  we  found  it;  leaving  this 
world  no  worse  for  our  having  been 
here. 


A    FEW    QUESTIONS    AND    AN- 
SWERS. 

Do  We  Need  the  Forests? 

Michigan  uses  a  round  2,000  million 
feet    of    lumber    timber,    besides     fire 


wood.  Prices  of  timber  have  gone 
up  with  a  jump  and  threaten  going 
up  from  now  on. 

We,  the  people  of  Michigan,  im- 
port timber  and  lumber.  Your  roof 
is  covered  with  shingles  which  come 
from  the  Pacific  Coast;  your  finishing 
timber  comes  from  the  South,  your 
moldings  from  California;  the  oak 
in  your  table  is  shipped  from  Missis- 
sippi and  costs  you  $250  per  carload 
for  the  freight  alone. 

In  1890  the  lumber  industry  in- 
volved about  125  million  dollars  and 
furnished  good  market  for  labor  and 
produce  to  thousands  of  our  farm- 
ers. To-day  over  half  of  this  im- 
mense capital  has  left  the  State  and 
is  used  to  make  market  and  labor 
for  other  people,  leaving  dozens  of 
our  villages  and  towns  idle  and 
waste.  Do  we  need  the  forests?  Can 
there  be  any  question? 

But  Have  We  the  Land  for 
the  Forest? 

In  the  State  of  Michigan  in  the  year 
1900  less  than  half  of  all  the  land 
was  settled  by  farmers,  and  more 
than  half  was  wild,  unsettled  land. 
In  the  same  year  less  than  one-third 
of  our  land  was  improved  land.  The 
same  census  tells  us  that  in  the  north- 
ern half  of  the  State,  not  merely  the 
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Upper  Peninsula  but  a  large  part  of 
the  Lower  Peninsula  included,  about 
95  per  cent,  of  all  land  was  unim- 
proved and  about  87  per  cent,  not 
even  settled! 

According  to  the  Auditor  General's 
office  there  have  been  for  years  about 
six  million  acres  of  land  which  the 
State  held  for  non-payment  of  taxes 
and  which  are  making  a  useless  ex- 
penditure of  money  for  the  State  in 
the  way  of  advertising  and  clerk- 
hire,  this  expenditure  in  five  years 
amounting  to  over  $800,000. 

Six  million  acres,  or  one-sixth  of 
the  entire  State,  in  soak  for  taxes! 

What  this  land  is  like  requires  no  de- 
scription; the  fact  that  people  did  not 
care  to  pay  taxes  on  this  land  is  suf- 
ficient indication.  It  is  cut  and  burn- 
ed-over pinery,  desolate,  fire-charred 
stump-waste,  which  has  not  grown  a 
crop  since  the  forest  was  destroyed. 
It  has  lain  and  lies  now  idle  and 
waste,  involving  a  loss  of  more  than 
a  million  dollars  every  year. 

Several  million  acres  of  similar 
lands  are  held  by  private  parties. 
These  people  are  waiting  to  see  what 
can  be  done  with  these  lands  and 
stand  ready  to  do  the  right  thing  as 
soon  as  a  chance  is  given. 

"But  these  lands  will  all  be  set- 
tled," you  will  say.  This  same  thing 
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was  said  fifty  years  ago  in  New 
England;  but  after  ruining  thousands 
of  families,  more  than  a  third  of  the 
land  tilled  in  1880  was  given  up  and 
abandoned  before  the  year  1900!  Do 
you  think,  as  long  as  a  man  can 
buy  all  the  sand  he  wants  in  Connec- 
ticut, Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey 
at  a  dollar  an  acre,  that  our  lands 
will  be  much  in  demand?  And  do 
you  suppose,  because  a  few  inter- 
ested men  shout,  "All  is  farm  land," 
that  this  will  make  a  Jack  Pine  sand, 
which  already  hundreds  of  families 
have  tried  and  have  abandoned,  into 
a  garden  spot?  Let  us  be  reasonable; 
self  deception  is  about  the  worst  of 
all.  Let  us  expect  our  soils  to  do 
just  what  similar  soils  are  doing  else- 
where. Let  us  hope  that  much  of 
this  land  is  good  and  will  be  settled, 
and  also  let  us  be  clear  and  not  ex- 
pect that  all  will  be  settled  any  more 
here  than  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
and  other  older  states.  Let  us  be 
clear  and  understand  that  those  large 
areas  of  land  on  which  no  taxes  could 
be  paid  are  cull  and  that  they  form 
the  part  which  will  be  a  long  time  set- 
tling. 

But,  aside  from  the  wild  lands,  we 
have  in  this  State  over  three  million 
acres  of  farm  woodlots,  where  the 
good  sense  of  the  farmer  prefers  to 
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keep  woods  in  spite  of  all  the  smart 
argument  of  greater  pay  in  field  and 
meadow. 

Have  we  the  land  for  forests?  Yes, 
and  we  shall  always  have  it.  Michi- 
gan is  located  well;  she  can  and  must, 
eventually,  raise  all  she  needs  and 
more. 

But  is  it  not  better  if  settled  in 
farms?  We  have  hundreds  of  farms 
in  nearly  every  state  and  country 
where  a  struggle  is  made  to  make, 
poor  land  produce  good  crops,  and 
where  in  ten  or  twenty  years  the 
struggle  ends  in  complete  failure,  the 
mortgage  is  foreclosed  and  this  farm, 
a  grave  of  human  happiness,  is  ready 
for  another  victim. 

We  have  hundreds  of  more  farms 
where  a  miserable  existence  is  eked 
out  and  generations  of  wretched, 
struggling  people  are  trying  to  do  the 
impossible.  Is  this  kind  of  farming 
better  than  poverty?  Is  it  better  to 
have  the  land  tilled  by  a  lot  of  people 
who  are  bound  to  fail  and  turn  bro- 
ken hearted  back  to  the  cities,  or  is  it 
better  to  have  a  thrifty  forest,  the 
only  safe  crop  on  such  lands,  make 
a  handsome  return  of  a  material 
which  is  as  necessary  as  wheat  itself, 
and  producing  a  net  income  equal  even 
to  that  obtained  on  good  farm  land? 
Are  not  the  town,  county  and  state 
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better  off  in  the  latter  case?  A  good 
farmer  on  good  land  is  a  blessing  and 
is  the  foundation  of  every  state;  a 
poor  man  on  a  poor  acre  is  a  detri- 
ment, and  to  place  him  there  is  a 
public  mistake  and  calamity. 

But  this  forestry  is  a  new  and  un- 
tried experiment?  Forestry  in  Cen- 
tral Europe  is  a  thousand  years  old 
and  grew  up  side  by  side  with  other 
forms  of  agriculture. 

To-day  over  •  one  hundred  million 
acres  of  forests  in  Europe  are  man- 
aged according  to  forestry  principles, 
and  millions  of  people  get  all  their 
wood  and  timber  from  forests  plant- 
ed and  cared  for  by  the  hand  of  man. 

Yes,  but  can  this  be  done  in  our 
State?  Why  not?  Trees,  like  corn 
and  wheat,  grow  in  our  country  in  the 
same  way  as  they  do  abroad.  Plant 
trees  and  let  them  grow  is  all  that 
is  necessary  anywhere  in  our  State, 
for  nature  has  carried  on  forestry 
here  for  untold  ages  and  evidently 
had  no  difficulties.  But  you  can  not 
burn  up  your  forest  crop  and  succeed 
any  more  than  you  could  succeed  in 
farming  were  you  to  burn  up  your 
farm  crops. 

But  Does  It  Pay? 

"I  can  not  afford  this  for  sentiment 
only."  Perfectly  right.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  the  farmers  in  Southern 


Michigan  raised  this  very  point:  "We 
can  not  afford  woods;  we  want  wheat 
fields."  Why  did  they  keep  the 
woods?  They  have  them  now;  there 
is  more  real  forest  in  Washtenaw 
county  than  in  Roscommon  county. 
Why  did  they  keep  them?  Because 
they  could  not  afford  to  be  without. 
The  farmer  in  Iowa  planted  forest  on 
land  better  than  the  best  in  our  State. 
Why?  Because  he  can  better  afford 
to  do  with  a  few  acres  less  of  corn 
than  to  haul  coal  five  or  ten  miles  and 
pay  cash  for  every  stick  of  wood  or 
timber.  The  State  of  Wurtemberg  has 
about  400,000  acres  of  woods  belong- 
ing to  the  State  itself.  These  woods 
are  on  the  poor  lands  and  yet  the  peo- 
nle  get  over  two  million  dollars  a 
year  from  these  forests.  Five  dollars 
a  year  per  acre!  There  is  not  a  farm 
in  our  county  that  can  be  rented  at 
that  figure  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
forest  normally  beats  the  farm  for  a 
net  income  on  ordinary  lands  and 
wherever  timber  is  accessible  and  has 
a  reasonable  price.  But  that  is  not 
all:  Your  forest  calls  for  a  sawmill, 
for  planing  mill,  cooperage  shop,  pulp 
mill  and  other  industries,  all  of  which 
make  business,  and  make  up  the  farm- 
er's most  important  home  market. 
Does  it  pay?  Yes,  the  fact  is  we  can 
not  afford  to  be  without  it. 


Are   Other   States   Doing 
Anything  in  Forestry? 

Yes.  To  begin  with  the  United 
States  Government  has  set  aside 
over  a  hundred  million  acres  of  lancl 
for  forest  reserves,  an  area  nearly 
three  times  as  large  as  all  Michigan, 
to  be  devoted  to  raising  timber.  New 
York  has  over  a  million  acres  and 
is  buying  more.  Pennsylvania  is  buy- 
ing all  her  run-down  lands  and  pays 
up  to  $5  per  acre  for  them;  she  means 
to  raise  timber.  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  are  doing  the  same 
thing  and  are  getting  plenty  of  lands 
at  from  $i  to  $4  per  acre,  lands  which 
were  "all  farm  land"  before  Michi- 
gan was  a  State.  Our  neighbor,  Wis- 
consin, has  set  aside  all  her  State 
lands  as  forest  reserve.  Minnesota 
has  forest  reserves,  and  the  good  work 
is  extending  clear  out  to  California 
and  Washington,  which  have  State 
forests.  We  in  Michigan  have  made 
the  merest  beginning,  we  are  in  the 
rear  of  the  procession  and  ought  to 
be  at  the  front. 

But  How  About  Fires? 
They  Can  Not  Be  Stopped. 

To    begin    with,      the      people      of 
France,    Germany,    Scandinavia      and 
Austria    have    large    expanses    of   pin- 
ery on  sandy  lands.     They  have  pre- 
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vented  fires  and  are  doing  it  now. 
They  lament  if  one  acre  in  10,000  gets 
touched  by  fire  in  any  one  year.  The 
man  who  says  that  the  people  of 
Michigan  can  not  do  this  reflects  se- 
riously on  the  honesty  and  capacity 
of  this  law-abiding  commonwealth. 

Forestry  and  fire  go  together,  like 
farming  and  fire,  or  like  city  build- 
ings and  fire.  You  must  stop  the 
one  to  do  the  other.  In  our  towns 
we  keep  somebody  on  hand  to  pre- 
vent and  to  stop  fires.  Do  the  same 
for  your  forest  (a  far  greater  proper- 
ty) and  you  will  have  no  trouble. 

How  About  Taxation? 

Forestry  is  no  "sugar  trust  baby,'' 
as  so  many  are  trying  to  make  it 
out.  Forests  can  pay  taxes  as  well 
as  any  other  property.  The  forests 
of  the  Old  World  pay  taxes;  New 
York  pays  taxes  on  her  State  forest, 
and  we  ought  to  do  the  same  on  our 
State  lands.  But  forestry  is  like  any 
other  honest  business,  it  can  not  stand 
confiscation.  And  our  present  system 
of  taxing  forest  lands  in  most  parts 
of  Michigan  is  not  taxation  but  is 
confiscation.  Do  you  know  that  the 
average  tax  rate  in  one  of  our  coun- 
ties was  over  $60  for  each  $1,000  of 
property,  and  that  some  lands  were 
taxed  over  $100  for  each  $1,000  of  ac- 


tual  value?  Is  this  taxation  or  con- 
fiscation? Suppose  you  have  a  twenty 
acre  lot  of  sugar  beets  and  the  assess- 
or would  hang  around  until  the  beets 
are  ripe  and  then  figure:  The  land 
is  good;  I  assess  it  at  $75  per  acre, 
and  the  crop  is  worth  $75  more,  so 
that  this  property  will  stand  at  $150. 
What  would  you  say?  But  the  assess- 
or who  assesses  the  timber  as  part  of 
the  real  estate  and  assesses  the  same 
crop  of  timber  year  after  year  does 
precisely  this  thing.  He  assesses 
land  and  crop  for  the  owner  of  a 
woodlot  and  forest,  while  for  all  other 
farmers  he  assesses  only  the  land. 
To  assess  any  ordinary  farm  at  more 
than  $10  on  the  $1,000  here  in  Michi- 
gan is  to  take  part  of  the  man's 
wages.  Treat  the  farmer  who  raises 
timber  like  the  farmer  who  raises 
corn  and  we  shall  hear  no  more  about 
this  taxation  of  forests,  especially  so 
if  the  State  quits  shirking  and  tax- 
dodging. 

But  Why   Don't  the   Men  Who   Got 
the  Crop  of  Timber  Off  the  Land 
Restore  This  to  Forest? 

"Why  should  we  farmers  help  to 
better  the  things  which  others  spoil- 
ed and  made  money  by  it?"  There  are 
several  things  to  be  said.  The  lum- 
berman who  cut  the  pine  made  busi- 
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ness,  built  railways,  built  towns,  made 
market  for  labor,  for  produce  and 
furnished  us  cheap  lumber  to  build. 
He  was  like  the  pioneer  farmer  who 
burned  up  the  walnut  logs  in  Wash- 
tenaw  and  Lenawee.  He  wasted  and 
spoiled  things  not  because  he  was  de- 
structive, but  because  he  could  not 
help  himself  and  still  do  business.  He 
added  as  much  as  anybody,  except  the 
farmer,  to  building  up  Michigan,  and 
he  does  not  deserve  all  the  criticism 
which  now  is  so  freely  bestowed  on 
him.  His  methods  were  bad  and  the 
State  should  have  changed  then  and 
helped  this  industry  into  right  ways 
of  doing. 

But  this  is  a  by-gone.  To-day  we, 
as  the  people  of  Michigan,  have  the 
lands  and  we  have  the  need  for  tim- 
ber, and  it  is  useless  to  lament  and 
say,  Why  does  not  Mr.  Doe,  who 
skinned  off  this  land  and  who  is  now 
skinning  the  lands  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  come  back  and  help  us? 
He  does  not  and  can  not. 

But  the  lands  are  here  and  we,  as 
people,  are  here,  and  we  have  the 
small  choice  of  letting  things  drift 
down  and  to  the  bad  and  pay  ex- 
orbitant import  prices  for  timber  or 
build  up  our  forests,  make  this  land 
pay  us  a  rent,  and  provide  a  cheaper 
home  supply  of  material. 
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There  is  still  another  thing  to  be 
said.  This  matter  is  not  one  of  great 
expense.  Save  the  money  which  is 
now  wasted  on  advertisement  and 
clerk  hire  for  the  tax  lands,  and  use 
it  to  protect  these  lands  and  the  for- 
est will  largely  come  of  itself.  The 
thing  will  pay  handsomely  in  the  end. 
The  sacrifice  you  make  in  solving 
this  problem  the  right  way  is  less 
than  that  which  you  now  spend  in 
doing  it  the  wrong  way. 

What  Is  Needed  To  Push  This 
Matter? 

Let  the  State  pass  a  few  simple 
laws;  provide  for  the  protection  of 
forest  property  as  we  provide  for 
other  property;  prevent  confiscation 
under  the  guise  of  taxation;  stop 
forcing  its  poor  tax  lands  on  the 
market,  and  go  ahead  with  a  good  ex- 
ample on  its  own  lands,  and  instead 
of  holding  them  in  a  waste  land  con- 
dition, protect  them  and  grow  tim- 
ber. When  this  is  done  the  private 
man  will  take  heart  and  do  the  rest. 

But  What  Can  I  Do  Now? 

Plant  trees,  take  care  of  your  wood- 
lot,  join  the  Michigan  Forestry  As- 
sociation and  get  your  neighbor  to 
do  the  same.  Read  forestry  books, 
which  will  be  given  you  free  of 


charge;  talk  forestry  and  let  your 
representatives  know  that  you  under- 
stand this  matter,  that  you  believe 
in  it  and  want  the  matter  carried  in- 
to effect. 

Do  it  now,  and  write  to  Secretary 
T.  M.  Sawyer,  of  Ludington,  for  any 
further  help  or  information. 
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report  presents  the  study  of  a  for- 
fire  problem  of  1908  on  a  specified 
tract  of  timberland,  and  shows  the  con- 
ditions which  existed  prior  to  the  fires  of 
October  17,  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
fires,  their  behavior  with  respect  to  slashings, 
fire  lines,  or  wagon  roads,  the  amount  of 
damage  done,  and  the  suggestion  of  a  plan 
for  the  future  fire  protection  of  the  tract.  It 
shows  that  if  a  number  of  the  old  railroad 
grades  had  been  kept  clean  and  used  as  fire 
lines,  in  connection  with  the  numerous  wagon 
roads  that  run  through  the  tract,  and  that  if 
?  system  of  patrol  had  been  employed  during 
the  danger  season,  the  amount  of  damage  done 
by  the  fires  which  entered  the  tract  from 
various  points  would  have  been  comparatively 
slight,  and  that  the  cost  of  protection  would 
have  been  fully  warranted  on  account  of  the 
value  of  property  that  would  have  been 
saved. 

Location  and  Area  of  Tract. 
The  timberland  of  the   David  Ward  Estate, 
with   the   exception   of  what   is  known   as   the 
Alba  tract,   a   few  miles   to  the  northwest  of 


the  main  tract,  is  an  almost  unbroken  tract 
in  parts  of  Otsego,  Crawford,  Kalkaska  and 
Antrim  counties,  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Manistee,  Jordan  and  Au  Sable  rivers,  of 
Michigan. 

The  map  accompanying  this  report  applies 
to  an  area  of  128,000  acres,  which  includes, 
besides  the  David  Ward  Estate,  a  number  of 
other  holdings  that  adjoin  the  estate  or  lie 
within  its  boundaries.  Of  the  total  area,  35 
per  cent  is  in  slashings,  57  per  cent  is  in 
virgin  timberlands,  and  8  per  cent  is  in  cleared 
or  partially  cleared  farms.  A  little  more 
than  half  of  this  total  area  is  owned  by  the 
David  Ward  Estate,  of  which  70  per  cent 
bears  a  mixed  stand  of  hardwoods  and  hem- 
lock, 16  per  cent  is  in  slashings,  13  per  cent 
bears  a  white  pine  forest,  and  1  per  cent  is 
in  farms. 

Before  lumbering  operations  began,  about 
20,000  acres  were  covered  with  a  magnificent 
stand  of  white  pine,  and  many  of  the  trees 
were  five  feet  in  diameter  and  from  170  to 
185  feet  in  height.  The  forest  also  contained 
excellent  stands  of  red  pine,  hemlock,  maple, 
elm,  birch,  basswood,  beech,  cedar,  tamarack 
and  black  cherry. 

Lumbering  Operations. 

In  lumbering,  the  pines  were  removed  first. 
During  subsequent  operations,  cedar,  hemlock 
and  hardwoods  have  also  been  removed  from 
various  noncontiguous  areas,  and  in  varying 


amounts.  While  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  timber  which  has  been  cut  from 
the  tract  up  to  the  present  time,  it  is  likely 
from  the  data  secured  that  approximately 
11,000  acres,  located  in  five  townships,  have 
been  cut  over.  The  estimates  of  the  remain- 


Illustration  No.  1 

Abandoned  White  Pine  Logs.    Tree  in  Fore-ground  Estimated 
to  Contain  6,500  Feet  Before  it  was  Damaged  by  Fire 

ing  timber  on  the  whole  tract  vary  from 
825,000,000  to  1,025,000,000  feet  board  measure. 
Of  this  amount  maple  forms  approximately 
35  per  cent,  hemlock  30  per  cent,  elm  12  per 
cent,  birch  5  per  cent,  beech  5  per  cent,  pine 
6  per  cent,  basswood  3  per  cent,  cedar  2  per 
cent  and  other  species  2  per  cent. 

Where    no    cuttings    have    been    made,    the 


forest  is  fully  stocked  either  with  excellent 
stands  of  clear,  straight  and  mature  hard- 
woods, hemlock  and  pine,  or  with  magnificent 
stands  of  younger  trees  of  all  ages,  which, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  forest  management, 
needs  only  to  be  carefully  thinned.  Where 
there  had  been  no  repeated  surface  fires  up 
to  the  summer  of  1908,  and  wherever  seed 
trees  have  been  left,  whether  in  the  original 
or  cut-over  forests,  there  was  excellent  repro- 
duction. On  the  whole,  conditions  were  very 
satisfactory  for  maintaining  a  productive 
forest. 

The  principal  object  in  lumbering  has  been 
the  removal  of  the  white  pine,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  in  the  center  of  the  tract. 
Yet  more  or  less  white  pine  is  scattered 
throughout  the  stands  of  hardwood  and  hem- 
lock. 

Bad    Lumbering   Methods. 

The  lumbering  methods  that  have  prevailed 
can  be  judged  by  the  character  of  the  timber 
left  standing,  quantity  of  merchantable  ma- 
terial which  was  left  on  the  ground,  the  man- 
ner in  which  timber  is  now  being  cut,  and 
the  careless  disposition  of  slash.  In  the  fall 
of  1908  these  points  were  noted: 

There  were  seventy-six  cork  or  white  pine 
logs  on  W.  y*  of  N.  E.  #  of  bee.  21,  T.  29  N., 
R.  5  W.,  nearly  all  of  which  were  16  feet 
long.  These  were  cut  in  1907  and  left  in 
the  woods.  It  was  roughly  estimated  that 
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each  of  these  logs  contained  an  average  of 
750  feet  board  measure.  There  were  four 
breaks  in  each  of  two  very  large  white  pine 
trees,  one  of  which  had  been  felled  across 
the  other  at  nearly  right  angles.  This  may 
be  seen  in  illustration  No.  1. 


Illustration  No.  2 
Practically  the  Whole  Stand  was  Felled  by  One  Cutting 

A  number  of  cut  and  abandoned  white  pine 
trees  were  found  in  Sections  1  and  12,  T.  29  N., 
R.  5  W.,  lying  on  the  ground  in  a  cedar  swamp 
within  a  few  rods  of  the  upland.  The  diame- 
ter of  two  of  these  trees  64  feet  from  the 
stump  was  18*^  inches  outside  the  bark.  On 
Section  12,  which  had  been  reported  cut  over, 
the  following  standing  and  merchantable 


down  timber  was  found:  100,000  feet  of  cut 
and  down  cork  pine  which  had  not  been  re- 
moved and  which  had  probably  been  there 
four  or  five  years;  12,000  ties,  a  large  part  of 
which  were  partially  manufactured  and  aban- 
doned; 1,650  telephone  poles;  80,000  feet  of 
down  and  standing  cedar  shingle  timber;  250 
cofds  of  spruce,  and  2,900  cords  of  wood. 
Some  parts  of  the  cedar  had  been  removed,, 
and  the  rest  seemed  to  be  practically  aban- 
doned. The  stumpage  prices  of  this  class  of 
material  are  as  follows:  Cedar  ties,  20  cents 
each;  white  pine,  $18  per  thousand  feet; 
spruce,  $1  per  cord;  shingle  timber,  $4  per 
thousand  feet,  and  cordwood,  40  cents  per 
foot.  At  these  prices  the  value  of  the  wasted 
timber  was  $5,930. 

Because  of  the  careless  methods  used  in 
felling  timber  on  Sections  25  and  26,  T.  30  N., 
R.  5  W.,  a  large  number  of  the  pine  trees 
were  broken.  In  the  hardwoods,  fully  20  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  stand  was  wasted  or 
left  on  the  ground.  This  material  included 
logs,  heading,  bolts,  staves,  and  ties,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  large  quantity  of  marketable  wood. 

In  T.  30  N.,  R.  6  W.,  no  attention  was  paid 
to  the  disposal  or  piling  of  slash,  and  much 
of  it  was  thrown  into  the  edges  of  heavy, 
uncut  stands  of  hardwood  timber.  In  the 
E.  y2  of  S.  W.  %,  Sec.  22  the  cutting  was 
very  wasteful,  and  many  trees  which  should 
have  been  cut,  and  logs,  skids,  heading  bolts 
and  wood  were  abandoned.  The  slash  con- 


tained  wood  estimated  at  12  cords  per  acre. 

An  immense  amount  of  slash  was  left  in 
S.  W.  Y4  of  S.  W.  !4  of  Sec.  27,  T.  A-9  N., 
R.  4  W.,  along  the  Detroit  &  Charlevoix  right 
of  way,  and  a  large  number  of  hardwood  logs 
had  been  on  the  ground  more  than  a  year  in 


Illustration  No.  3 
How  the  Timber  was  Broken  by  This  Method 

other  sections.  Near  Camp  12,  in  this  same 
township,  there  were  very  heavy  windfalls 
of  old  white  pines.  A  large  part  of  the  origi- 
nal stand  of  magnificent  white  pine  was  lying 
on  the  ground  partly  cut  into  logs,  and  there 
was  a  large  proportion  of  waste  in  this  down 
timber  through  decay.  Roads  were  being 
made  to  facilitate  logging  operations,  but  the 
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work  was  recent,  and  the  principal  cuttings 
were  in  vigorous  growing  stands  of  young 
white  pine. 

The  present  method  of  lumbering  was  seen 
on  the  S.  E.  Y4  of  the  S.  E.  Y4  of  Sec.  25, 
T.  30  X.,  R.  5  W.  That  is  also  shown  in 
illustrations  2  and  3.  The  entire  stand  of 
young  white  pine  was  felled  so  that  all  the 
trees  were  thrown  on  top  of  one  another,  and 
many  logs  were  badly  broken.  As  a  rule, 
every  tree  was  cut  into  sixteen-foot  lengths 
regardless  of  these  breaks.  If  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  broken  trees  happened  to  be 
short,  odd  lengths,  they  were  left  on  the 
ground  or  dragged  out  of  the  way  into  the 
piles  of  slash. 

A  hemlock  tree  about  26  inches  in  diameter 
was  felled  in  N.  E.  Y4  of  X.  W.  Y4  of  Section 
36,  T.  30  X.,  R.  5  W.  squarely  across  a  large 
stump  about  fourteen  feet  distant.  In  cutting 
the  tree  into  logs,  no  attention  was  paid  to 
this  break,  and  the  first  cut  was  made  six- 
teen feet  from  the  butt  of  the  tree  and  the 
other  cuts  at  equal  distances  throughout  its 
length. 

These  examples  are  typical  of  the  past  and 
present  methods  of  lumbering,  and  whatever 
the  reason  may  be,  the  carelessness  of  the 
methods  employed  is  evident  and  the  amount 
of  waste  is  wholly  unwarranted. 

There  are  seventy  miles  of  logging  rail- 
roads, abandoned  or  in  use  at  the  present  time, 
connected  with  the  main  line  of  the  D.  &  C. 
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railroad.  Their  position  with  reference  to  the 
cut-over  and  timbered  lands  is  clearly  shown 
on  the  map.  The  length  of  the  main  line 
of  the  D.  &  C.  railroad,  which  lies  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  estate  is  estimated  at 
twenty-stx  miles.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  township  and  private  wagon  roads  through- 
out the  tract. 

Fire    Protection   Previous   to    1908. 

Previous  to  1908  practically  no  provisions 
had  been  made  through  the  construction  of 
fire  lines  for  fire  protection  on  either  the  cut- 
over  or  timbered  lands.  During  the  forest  fire 
season  of  1908,  however,  a  number  of  tempo- 
rary fire  lines  were  hastily  made  in  different 
parts  of  the  tract  to  assist  in  the  immediate 
fighting  of  fire.  Some  of  these  lines  were 
effective  in  arresting  the  fire  at  a  few  local 
points.  A  large  amount  of  slash  and  inflam- 
mable material  was  found  along  the  greater 
part  of  the  right  of  way  of  the  D.  &  C.  rail- 
road. Some  of  this  slash  had  no  doubt  been 
lying  on  the  ground  for  at  least  two  years, 
and  no  attempts  had  been  made  to  get  rid 
of  it. 

Forest  Fires  in  1908. 

The  presence  of  the  inflammable  material 
along  the  railroad,  the  slash  and  debris  on 
adjoining  lands,  and  the  presence  of  the  same 
conditions  on  the  cut-over  lands  of  the  David 
Ward  Estate,  together  with  the  extraordinary 
dry  season  of  that  year,  allowed  the  forest 
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fires  of  October  17  to  sweep  practically  un- 
hindered across  the  timberlands  of  the  David 
Ward  Estate.  The  causes  which  made  all  the 
separate  surface  and  crown  fires  converge  in 
crossing  the  estate  into  one  large  fire  are  not 
definitely  known.  It  seems  clear,  however, 
that  some  of  the  fires  were  started  by  the 
engines  of  the  D.  &  C.  railroad,  others  by 
farmers  attempting  to  clear  the  land,  one 
from  an  old  hemlock  stump  which  was  set 
on  fire  by  a  party  of  fern  pickers,  while  other 
fires  came  from  the  adjoining  lands  and  were 
a  part  of  the  general  forest  fires  which  ran 
unchecked  throughout  the  various  counties  in 
the  region. 

The  fires  which  did  the  greatest  damage 
entered  the  tract  from  the  southwest  and 
swept  forward  in  a  general  northeasterly 
direction.  These  were  known  as  the  Deward, 
Blue  Lake,  Sand  Lake  and  Starvation  Lake 
fires.  Their  general  directions  are  indicated 
on  the  map  by  arrows.  The  Mancelona  fires 
entered  Township  29  N.,  R.  5  W.,  from  the 
west,  followed  the  Mancelona  road,  one  on 
each  side,  for  two  or  three  miles,  until  they 
came  together  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
township  and  joined  with  the  fires  which 
came  from  the  southwest.  The  Alba  fire, 
which  entered  the  same  township  from  the 
northwest,  was  only  a  light  surface  fire  until 
it  entered  the  slashing  on  Section  4  and  then 
turned  in  a  northeasterly  direction.  Several 
small  fires  entered  T.  30  N.,  R.  6  W.  from 
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the  northeast,  north  and  northwest,  and  were 
stopped  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Jordan  river, 
which  has  its  headwaters  in  this  township. 

The  southwest  fires  did  the  greatest  dam- 
age, as  they  almost  immediately  entered  the 
slashings  under  a  very  strong  southwest  wind 


Careless  Felling  of  Large  Hemlock  Tree 

and  followed  these  slashings  through  the  cen- 
ter of  the  tract.  The  most  severe  timber  kill- 
ing was  at  the  following  general  points: 
Where  slash  was  thrown  into  the  edges  of 
standing  timber;  where  only  a  part  of  the 
stand  was  cut  and  the  slash  left  on  the 
ground;  where  the  humus  was  from  four  to 
eight  inches  deep  in  the  burned-over  areas; 
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individual  cases  where  old  logs  or  other  debris 
lay  close  to  valuable  timber  trees;  and  where 
there  were  no  natural  barriers,,  such  as  wagon 
roads,  streams,  or  hills  to  check  the  uniformly 
rapid  progress  of  the  fires.  Even  the  usually 
wet  swamps  were  dried  out  smuciently,  in 
some  instances,  to  permit  the  complete  de- 
struction of  the  vegetable  matter  to  a  depth 
of  from  eight  to  twelve  inches.  Some  of 
these  points  may  be  clearly  seen  on  the  map 
by  noting  the  percentage  of  the  standing  tim- 
ber killed  on  the  western  edge  of  and  the 
green  timber  in  the  center  and  northern  part 
of  T.  29  N.,  R.  5  W.,  in  the  northern  part 
of  T.  30  N.,  R.  6  W.,  and  in  the  hardwood 
stands  in  T.  30  N.,  R.  4  W. 

In  many  instances  hardwood  trees  showed 
little  indication  of  fire  damage,  even  at  the 
base.  But  the  humus  had  been  burned  away, 
and  the  roots  which  lay  near  the  surface  of 
the  ground  had  been  burned,  so  that  a  careful 
examination,  aided  by  a  removal  of  the  bark, 
proved  that  most  of  the  trees  had  been  killed 
and  the  cambium  layer  scorched  brown  to  a 
height  of  several  feet.  Unless  a  careful  exami- 
nation is  made  in  each  case  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  determine  how  much  of  the  hard- 
wood timber  was  actually  killed  by  the  fire. 

The  more  severe  fires  were  marked  by  a 
number  of  singular  phases:  The  fire  changed 
its  course  as  it  met  various  openings  in  the 
forest;  the  flames  often  leaped  ahead,  leaving 
small  patches  of  timber  only  slightly  damaged; 
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there  was  practically  complete  destruction  of 
green  stands  of  hardwood  timber;  often  the 
surface  fires  and  even  the  heavy  crown  fires 
were  turned  aside  by  a  narrow  wagon  road. 
A  hunting  camp  in  the  center  of  the  severest 
fires,  on  the  S.  E.  54  of  Section  14,  T.  29  N., 
R.  5  W.,  was  saved  by  an  old  railroad  grade 


Typical  Old  Railroad  Grade 

which  lay  southwest  of  the  camp.  This  old 
grade  had  been  cleared  for  a  short  distance 
to  serve  as  a  fire  line,  and  this  line  of  itself 
turned  aside  a  heavy  crown  fire  in  a  young 
pine  stand.  The  fire,  however,  managed  to 
cross  the  grade  in  the  same  growth  above  the 
cleared  point,  and  the  camp  was  eventually 
saved  only  by  making,  on  the  other  borders 
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of  the  camp,  a  temporary  narrow  fighting 
line,  from  which  a  back  fire  was  set.  Imme- 
diately adjacent  to  and  outside  of  this  tempo- 
rary line  about  three-fourths  of  the  timber  was 
killed  by  the  back  fire  to  a  distance  of  thirty 
rods,  but  beyond  this,  where  the  main  fire 
passed,  all  of  the  standing  young  pine  and 
hardwoods  were  killed.  The  narrow  Mance- 
lona  wagon  road  turned  aside  a  heavy  surface 
fire  for  several  miles.  The  old  railroad  grades 
in  Sections  12  and  1,  in  the  path  of  the  main 
fire,  also  saved  a  tract  of  green  timber,  ancl 
a  number  of  temporary  fire  lines  elsewhere 
throughout  the  tract  totally  check  the  progress 
of  the  fires.  These  examples  are  sufficient  to 
show  that,  with  previously  prepared  fire  lines, 
accompanied  with  systematic  patrol  and  fire 
fighting,  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  tract 
at  most  would  have  been  damaged  by  fire, 
instead  of  the  nine-tenths  that  was  actually 
burned  over. 

So  far  as  known,  no  assistance  was  rendered 
the  David  Ward  Estate  by  township  or  state 
officials,  except  in  one  case,  in  which  a  town- 
ship fire  warden  came  over  to  the  timber  tract 
at  the  request  of  the  logging  superintendent, 
and  warned  a  settler,  who  was  determined  to 
set  fire  to  his  slashings  where  he  was  clear- 
ing up  land,  not  to  set  any  fires.  This  warn- 
ing was  effective. 

The  Fire  Damage. 

A  number  of  very  careful  estimates  have 
been  made  of  the  amount  of  timber  now  dead 
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as  a  result  of  the  forest  fires.  These  estimates 
include  448,000,000  feet  board  measure  on 
about  75  per  cent  of  the  128,000  acres  which 
have  so  far  been  examined,  with  the  proba- 
bility that  this  amount  will  be  increased  from 
one  to  two  hundred  million  feet  by  timber 


Old  Grade  Which  Made  an  Effective  Fire  Line  Near 
Pine  Cone  Camp 

that  will  die  during  the  next  two  years.  The 
stumpage  value  of  this  timber  is  estimated  at 
$6  per  thousand. 

The  expense  to  the  David  Ward  Estate  in 
fighting  forest  fires  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1908  was  $5,519.23.  Of  the  timber 
killed,  from  sixty  to  seventy  million  feet  will 
likely  be  cut  during  the  present  lumbering 
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will  only  add  fuel  to  a  surface  fire  should 
be  removed  or  piled  and  burned  during  the 
spring  before  the  snow  leaves  the  ground, 
or  when  there  is  no  danger  from  the  spread- 
ing-of  such  brush  fires.  The  absence  of  in- 
flammable material  on  both  sides  of  the  road, 
together  with  a  clean  road  itself,  will  effec- 
tively check  a  light  surface  fire. 

The  old  grades  used  as  fire  lines  should  be 
cleared,  and  all  old  railway  ties  removed,  as 
well  as  all  young  trees  which  are  reforest- 
ing such  grades,  for  a  width  of  at  least  one 
rod.  This  material  should  be  piled  and  burned 
on  the  grade,  since  the  fire  itself  exposes  the 
mineral  soil  and  effectually  clears  the  ground. 
The  ground  in  these  lines  should  be  roughly 
broken  up  or  in  a  burned-over  condition  dur- 
ing the  danger  season.  While  the  cost  of  this 
work  naturally  will  vary,  the  first  cost  should 
not  be  more  than  an  average  of  $25  to  $30 
per  mile.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  old 
grades  are  kept  clean  from  the  time  they  are 
abandoned,  this  cost  will  be  nominal  only. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cost  of  constructing 
the  wide  fire  lines  on  the  state  reserve,  where 
there  were  no  stumps  to  be  removed,  was 
about  $10  per  mile;  but,  where  there  were 
many  stumps,  and  where  the  fire  line  was 
located  on  sloping  ground,  the  expense  of 
constructing  went  as  high  as  $30  per  mile. 
So,  while  it  is  impracticable  to  make  an  exact 
estimate  of  cost  for  a  complete  system  of 
fire  lines,  it  is  safe  to  say  a  prevention  of 
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even  a  small  part  of  the  loss  sustained  during 
the  past  season  would  have  been  well  worth 
the  cost  of  construction  of  an  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  fire  lines  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
large  patrol  service. 

3.  Plans  should  be  made  for  the  proper 
disposal  of  slash  during  or  immediately  after 
lumber  operations.  This  in  itself  will  either 
serve  to  prevent  fires  or  will  lessen  the  dam- 
age directly  attributable  to  the  presence  of 
heavy  slash.  The  cost  of  burning  pine  slash 
will  be  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-cents  per 
thousand  feet  board  measure,  and  the  cost 
of  burning  hardwood  slash  much  greater,  but 
not  more  than  seventy-five  cents  to  one 
dollar  per  thousand  feet  board  measure.  These 
figures  are  only  approximate,  and  the  actual 
cost  may  be  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  lumbering. 

Conclusion 

The  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
from  the  investigation  of  the  David  Ward 
Estate: 

The  waste  of  valuable  timber,  as  the  result 
of  careless  or  unbusinesslike  logging  methods 
is  unwarranted. 

Because  of  inadequate  protection  and  con- 
trol of  forest  fires  during  the  past  season, 
more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  valuable  timber 
on  the  tract  was  killed  by  fire. 

Both  of  these  conditions  could  and  should 
be  remedied  by  the  adoption  of  measures  such 
as  are  recommended  in  this  report,  and  the 
>-tcp  will  be  a  profitable  one. 
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MICHIGAN  LANDS  and  FORESTS 


A  Review  of  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
of  Inquiry 

In  1907  the  legislature,  as  well  as  the  friends 
of  Forestry,  felt  that  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion should  be  made  of  the  present  forest 
situation  in  Michigan.  Accordingly,  the  legis- 
lature provided  for  a  "Commission  of  Inquiry" 
to  look  into  this  situation,  to  report  at  the 
coming  session,  i.  e-,  that  of  1909,  and  to 
recommend  such  state  action  as  appears  neces- 
sary and  feasible  at  this  time.  The  report 
of  the  commission  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  distribution.  It 
is  a  most  excellent  document,  and  the  names 
of  the  nine  men  appointed  by  the  governor 
in  themselves  will  assure  to  this  report  and 
the  recommendations  a  careful  hearing  and 
the  fullest  consideration  at  the  hands  of 
the  people  and  their  legislature.  The  com- 
mission is  composed  of  and  its  report  signed 
by  the  following  members: 

R.  D.  Graham,  of  Grand  Rapids. 

A.    B.    Cook,   Owosso. 

Geo.    B.   Horton,   Fruit   Ridge. 

Francis   King,  Alma. 

W.  E.  Osmun. 

A.  E.  Palmer,  Kalkaska. 

Carl    E.   Schmidt,  Detroit. 

C.  V.  R.  Townsend,  Negaunee. 

D.  B.   Waldo,  Kalamazoo. 


In  keeping  with  the  magnitude  of  the  sub- 
ject and  the  law  under  which  it  acted,  the 
commission  concerned  itself  primarily  with  the 
vast  :body  of  "unused"  lands  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  state,  and  particularly  the  part 
which  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  formed  our  tax  lands,  or  lands  delinquent 
for  non-payment  of  taxes.  The  inquiry  in 
this  direction  is  most  thorough  and  complete. 
The  use  of  these  lands,  their  possibilities  and 
their  history  all  were  carefully  looked  into, 
and  the  recommendations  concerning  these 
lands  take  into  consideration  most  fully  the 
utilization,  settlement,  improvement  and  pro- 
tection of  them  from  the  standpoint,  not 
only  of  the  locality,  but  of  the  state  of  Michi- 
gan in  its  entirety. 

According  to  the  report,  there  are  in  the 
northern  half  of  our  state  vast  bodies  of  lands 
which  were  logged,  burned  over,  and  now 
form  th«  "cut-over"  lands  of  the  state.  Of 
these  lands  large  areas  are  delinquent  for 
taxes  every  year,  and  a  goodly  part  of  these 
delinquent  lands  is  never  redeemed,  but  be- 
comes state  land,  or,  as  it  is  officially  termed, 
"tax  homestead  land."  In  the  past  these  lands 
were  sold  as  fast  as  possible,  with  a  view 
to  getting  them  back  on  the  tax  roll  and  also 
to  encourage  their  settlement. 

The  extent  of  these  lands  is  reported  in 
the  following  table: 

Area,  in  Acres,  of  Lands  Delinquent  for  Taxes. 

1875 9,111,000 

1880 7,395,000 

1885 7,421,000 

1890 7,967,000 

1897 8,970,000 

1901 7,022,000 

1902 6,077,000 

1903..                          .  6,310,000 


1904 4,964,000 

1905 5,132,000 

The  enormous  expense  which  the  advertise- 
n\ent  of  the  delinquent  lands  is  to  the  state 
is  apparent  from  the  following: 

Amount  in  round  numbers  expended  in 
handling  the  tax  lands  in  the  Auditor  Gener- 
al's office: 


Year. 
1900 

For     advertis- 
ing/    (Gener- 
ally    40c    for 
each       de- 
scription),   or 
40     acres. 

$66,000.00 

For         Extra 
help"    in   the 
Auditor  Gen- 
eral's    office. 
(Clark    hire.) 

$111,000.00 

1901 

54  000  00 

114,000.00 

1902 

60,000.00 

117,000.00 

1903 

56,000.00 

120,000.00 

1904  

33,000.00 

-     112,000.00 

1905.       .    .  . 

30,000.00 

111,000.00 

1906.. 

30,000.00 

114,000.00 

"In  the  ten  years  ending  1905,  these  two 
items  amounted  to  $1,591,252.00.  While  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  certain  amount  of  ex- 
penditure is  necessary  to  collect  our  taxes,  the 
above  sum,  especially  in  the  advertisement  of 
the  descriptions,  seems  exorbitant  beyond  all 
measure." 

It  is  thus  seen  that,  for  instance  in  1900, 
the  Auditor  General  advertised  over  six  and 
one-half  million  acres  of  lands,  and  in  this  one 
year  spent  over  $177,000  in  this  business. 

The  commission  also  points  out  the  fact 
that  much  of  this  land  was  held  in  the  Auditor 
General's  office  far  beyond  the  period  intended 
by  law,  and  that  much  of  this  advertising  and 
expense  must  seem  unlawful. 

The  area  of  tax  lands  ready  to  deed  or 
deeded  to  the  state  in  November,  1907,  was 


about  1,112,000  acres  of  which  about  half  was 
deeded  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  land 
office. 

Once  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  office  the 
lands  can  be  "homesteaded"  or  bought.  Little 
of  the  land  has  been  homesteaded  and  in  most 
cases  the  homesteads  have  proven  bad  affairs, 
they  were  taken  for  the  little  timber  left  on 
the  land,  skinned,  and  then  abandoned.  About 
half  of  them  were  abandoned  before  they  were 
ever  deeded  to  the  homesteader. 

In  the  sale  of  the  lands,  the  law  requires 
that  they  be  "appraised,"  offered  at  public 
sale,  and  then  if  left  unsold,  they  may  be  sold 
at  private  sale.  The  report  shows  that  the 
"appraisal"  was  a  perfunctory  business,  and 
that  in  some  cases,  the  appraiser  simply  used 
the  assessment  roll,  and  the  report  says  "the 
appraisal  of  land  was  and  is  generally  inade- 
quate and  in  most  cases  so  far  from  the  true 
value  of  the  land  and  timber  that  it  seems 
doubtful  if  the  appraiser  ever  actually  visited 
the  land." 

The  state  evidently  sold  "cat  in  the  poke" 
fashion.  What  this  led  to  is  illustrated  by  the 
following:  The  N.  E.  Y4  of  Sect.  22,  T.  35  N., 
R.  1  E.  was  sold  at  $1  per  acre,  though  there 
was  over  $4,436  worth  of  timber,  and  the  land 
and  timber  together  was  worth  about  $30  per 
acre  instead  of  $1. 

How  this  has  resulted  in  the  organization 
of  land  dealers  and  in  loss  to  the  State  is  fully 
set  forth.  The  State  Land  Office  sold  during 
the  last  six  years  about  949,000  acres  of  land 
and  received  an  average  price  of  108  cents 
per  acre. 

The  commission  in  its  investigation  "sam- 
pled" these  sales  in  eleven  counties  and  found 
the  following: 
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Area  of  land  examined,  21,455  acres. 

This  was  sold  by  State  at $  31,777 

This  area  of  land  was  found  worth: 

For  timber  merchantable $158,610 

For  land  itself 91,916 

Total     ....$250,526 

On  these  21,45  acres,  then,  the  State  lost 
over  $200,000. 

If  this  is  a  good  sample,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  it,  the  State  in  selling  the 
949,000  acres  of  land  lost  during  these  six 
years  over  nine  million  dollars.  In  this  loss 
the  small  or  young  growth  is  not  reckoned; 
but  this  young  growth  could  not  be  put  on 
these  lands  for  $10  per  acre,  so  that  on  this 
score  there  is  an  additional  loss. 

But  these  money  losses  do  not  tell  the 
entire  story.  As  is  pointed  out,  the  present 
policy  has  failed  otherwise: 

1.  It    has    favored    speculators    as    against 
actual  settlers. 

2.  It  has  led  to  land  monopoly  so  that  in 
one  county  over  half  of  all  the  land  now  be- 
longs to  a  syndicate  centered  in  Chicago. 

3.  It  has  not  settled  the  lands,  for  95  per 
cent  of  all  lands  in  this  part  of  the  State  are 
unimproved,  and  over  85  per  cent  not  settled. 

4.  It  has  lost  to  the  State  the  control  over 
important  watersheds  and  water  powers. 

5.  It  has  not  helped  the  lands  nor  the  tree 
growth,    but    has    resulted    in    further    forest 
devastation. 

6.  It    has    developed    contempt     for     these 
lands  and  has  thus  encouraged  firing  and  other 
vandalism  and  trespass,  much  to  the  harm  of 
the  people  and  the  owners  of  private  lands. 
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The  chapter  dealing  with  the  opinions  re- 
garding the  value  of  these  lands  is  most  inter- 
esting. The  following  are  a  few  illustrations: 

Profit   for   Speculators   vs.   Reserve   Minimum 
Price. 

"I  have  prepared  and  am  sending  you  plats 
showing  the  lands  (between  17,000  and  18,000 
acres,  purchased  at  prices  from  fifty  cents  to 
two  dollars,  the  top  price  paid  for  one  eighty- 
acre  parcel;  the  average  price  paid  per  acre 
was  eighty-six  cents),  purchased  in  the  name 
of  Myrtle  E.  Hellen,  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 
These  lands  are  situated  in  Roscommon  and 
Crawford  counties,  with  one  purchase  in  Mus- 
kegon  county.  The  lands  in  Roscommon  and 
Crawford  counties  are  being  exploited  by  the 
'Michigan  Central  Park  Company'  and  are  be- 
ing sold,  so  I  understand,  at  a  uniform  price 
of  $12  per  acre.  The  purchasers  are  laboring 
men,  clerks,  stenographers,  etc.,  who  are  influ- 
enced to  invest  their  savings  in  small  parcels 
of  these  lands  on  contracts  at  long  time-  Of 
course,  this  is  a  swindle  on  the  purchasers, 
but  something  that  this  department  is  not 
accountable  for  and  is  powerless  to  prevent. 
I  have  entered  on  each  tract  the  sum  received 
by  the  State  for  it  and  have  endeavored  to 
show  just  what  information  this  department 
had  concerning  the  lands.' 

E.   R.   HAVENS, 
Chief  Clerk  of  Land  Office. 

Extract   From    Letter    Published   in    Roscom- 
mon Herald,  Feb.  13,  1908. 

It  is  true  that  the  Michigan  Central  Park 
Company  purchased  largely  from  the  State  the 
forfeited  lands.  They  accepted  the  price  and 
conditions  and  carried  out  their  obligations  in 
every  case.  Today  we  will  buy  all  of  the  land 


of  the  same  kind  and  pay  $5.00  to  $10.00  per 
acre.  *  *  *  It  is  true  that  the  Michigan 
Central  Park  Company  are  selling  these  lands 
very  cheap  to  settle  the  country,  and  in  so 
doing  make  a  profit.  *  *  *  There  has  been 
more  land  sold  in  Roscommon  and  Crawford 
counties  in  the  past  seven  years  to  active 
farmers  than  in  all  of  the  rest  of  the  State 
together.  About  40,000  people  bought  lands 
and  lots  around  Higgins  lake.  *  *  *  We 
do  not  think  there  is  an  acre  of  State  land  for 
sale  in  Roscommon  or  Crawford  counties  to- 
day. If  there  is,  the  Michigan  Central  Park 
Company  would  be  willing  to  pay  $5.00  to 
$10-00  for  the  same,  and  more  if  they  are 
worth  it.  *  *  * 

MICHIGAN  CENTRAL  PARK  CO. 

Roscommon  county  will  grow  more  and  bet- 
ter wheat,  oats,  rye,  speltz,  timothy  hay,  clover 
seed,  beans,  field  peas,  potatoes,  cabbages, 
sugar  beets,  turnips  and  rutabages  to  the 
acre  than  any  other  county  in  the  State,  or  in 
Illinois,  Indiana  or  Ohio.  *  *  * 

Our  land  will  pay*double  the  value  per  acre 
that  the  average  high  priced  land  of  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  Ohio  does.  And  yet  such  land 
can  be  bought  for  $6.00  an  acre  up.  Land 
upon  which,  the  third  year  it  is  under  cultiva- 
tion, a  clover  seed  crop  will  yield  from  $75  to 
$100  per  acre. 

ST.  HELEN  DEVELOPMENT  CO., 

St.  Helen,  Michigan. 

Chicago  Offices: — 607  Atwood  Bldg. 

Corner  Madison  and  Clark  Streets. 

The  above  needs  no  comment.  The  State 
of  Michigan  confesses  itself  a  party  to  a 
"swindle." 

The  "other  side,"  represented  by  such  men 
as  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Rose,  the  state  land  com- 
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missioner;  Frank  Leverett,  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  and  many  more, 
clearly  point  out  that  good  and  poor  lands 
occur  in  all  this  region,  but  that  vast  areas 
must  be  considered  as  "non-agricultural,"  a 
fact  which  the  American  farmer  who  knows 
from  experience  has  long  held  and  acted  upon, 
by  leaving  these  lands  and  seeking  his  home 
elsewhere. 

Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sion of  "Forest  Taxation,"  and  it  is  clearly 
pointed  out  that  private  enterprise  cannot 
undertake  the  reforestation  of  the  cut-over 
lands  unless  a  modification  of  our  methods  of 
taxation  is  secured.  To  tax  a  forest  planta- 
tion for  land  and  trees  (the  crop),  while  farm 
land  is  taxed  only  for  the  land,  is  evidently 
unfair.  On  such  a  plantation  the  same  crop 
would  be  taxed  for  many  years,  and  it  would 
be  exactly  as  if  a  farmer  had  to  pay  taxes  not 
only  on  the  crop  of  this  year  but  on  all  the 
crops  for  many  years  back.  It  is  also  pointed 
out  in  this  report  that  the  whole  matter  of 
taxation  of  the  wooded  areas  in  our  State  is 
not  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  the  State 
insofar  as  all  the  rural  property  of  the  region 
would  not  make  over  5  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  of  taxable  property  in  the  State.  From 
this  alone  it  is  evident  that  any  change  or 
modification  is  not  going  to  affect  the  taxa- 
tion of  our  State  in  any  serious  manner.  And 
if  it  is  possible  by  such  modification  to  en- 
courage tree  planting  and  the  use  of  these 
lands  the  benefit  will  outweigh  any  losses 
more  than  an  hundredfold. 

Concerning  the  taxation  of  woodlots  on  the 
farm,  the  commission  advocates  an  assess- 
ment of  land  only;  for  forest  plantations  a 
.tax  on  the  land  and  a  "harvest  tax,"  i.  e.,  a 
special  tax  on  the  timber  whenever  it  is  cut. 
With  regard  to  the  existing  forests  the  com- 


mission  is  timid  and  makes  no  particular  plan 
but  agrees  that  our  present  method  rather 
discourages  the  holding  'of  forests  and  thus 
leads  to  exploitation  and  devastation.  That 
this  is  a  very  serious  matter  is  realized  by 
most  people  and  it  would  seem  that  the  time 
has  come  when  the  State  should  step  in  and 
assert  its  power  with  regard  to  the  forest  and 
demand  its  proper  treatment  and  preservation 
in  the  interest  of  "all  the  people." 

In  its  recommendations  and  drafts  of  bills 
for  the  coming  session  of  the  Legislature  the 
commission  places  itself  on  the  broad  founda- 
tion of  the  general  welfare  of  the  State.  It 
assumes  that  the  tax  lands  (practically  all  the 
State  lands  left)  have  -been  "sifted"  by  our 
taxation  methods,  so  that  they  represent  the 
"culls;"  that  they  are  widely  scattered  and  do 
not  occupy  entire  counties;  in  fact,  in  no  case 
over  27  per  cent  of  any  county.  Also  that 
the  forest  is  the  only  safe  and  natural  crop 
to  be  expected  from  these  lands;  that  this 
crop  will  largely  come  without  planting,  but 
does  require  adequate  protection  against  fire. 
It  also  assumes  that  the  State  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  do  all  there  is  need  for  in  the  mat- 
ter of  reforestation  and  that,  therefore,  the 
State  must  make  it  possible  and  give  encour- 
agement to  private  owners  of  land  to  take  a 
part  in  this  work. 

Accordingly  the  commission  submits  and 
recommends  four  distinct  measures  in  which 
the  following  points  appear  most  salient: 

Law  Concerning  the  Lands. 

1.  The  State  withdraws  at  once  all  tax  and 
tax  homestead  lands  until  the  legislature  can 
decide  more  fully  what  the  project  proposed 
shall  be,  and  thereby  put  a  stop  to  the  waste 
set  forth  above.  That  this  should  be  done 


without   delay   and  should   form   the   first  step 
is  patent  to  every  honest  citizen  in  the  State. 

2.  The     auditor     general     should     formally 
deed  the  lands   to  the  State  according  to  law 
and    should    not    hold    such    lands    indefinitely 
and    incur    the   useless    expense   of   continuous 
advertising  as  in  the  past. 

3.  Lands  should  not  be  offered  for  sale  for 
the  taxes,  when  once  bid  in  by  the  State,  and 
be  thus  given  over  to  land   skinners,  often   to 
the  detriment  of  the  real,  original  owner. 

4.  The   disposal    of   the   tax   lands    shall    be 
in  three  ways,  according  to  circumstances: 

(a)  Where  large  bodies  of  these  lands   oc- 
cur close  together,  they  shall  be  used  as  State 
Forest  Reserves. 

(b)  Scattered    tracts,    not    used    for    State 
Reserves,   may   be    sold    to    settlers,   providing 
the  land  is  agricultural.     When  sold  the  mini- 
mum price  shall  be  $5  per  acre  plus  the  value 
of   the   timber. 

(c)  Lands  not   used   by  the   State  and   not 
applied  for  by  purchasers  may  be  applied  for 
by  actual  resident  settlers  of  the  township  for 
use    as    private    forests,    under    proper    regula- 
tions.     Of    these    private    forests    no    one    can 
have   more   than    160   acres,   and   the   applicant 
is   obliged   to    take   care    of  the   woods    for   25 
years    before    he    can    obtain   title.      These    re- 
serves,  it  is   hoped,  will  stimulate   an   interest 
in  forests   and  help   to  correct  the  serious   in- 
difference    with     regard     to     forest     property 
among  the   local  people. 

5.  The   State   Forest  Reserves   to   be  under 
the    care    of   a    State    commission    empowered, 
as  the  present  commission  is,  to  protect,  plant 
and  utilize  the  forest  as  seems  best. 

6.  State    and    private    forest    reserves    pay 
taxes  at  a  certain  flat  rate  per  acre. 


7.  In  all  disposals  of  these  lands  the  State 
reserves  the  water  rights. 

Fire  Law. 

1.  The  State  forest  warden  is  placed  under 
the  same  commission  as  the  lands. 

2.  The  State  warden  and  his  deputies  have 
the   powers   now   given    to   the    game    warden, 
but  somewhat  amplified  at  several  points. 

3.  The  State  wardens  are  stationed  in  defi- 
nite districts  and  in  these  they  can: 

(a)  Call  out  citizens  to  fight  fires. 

(b)  Call    out    the    supervisors    and    sheriffs 
to  assist  in  this  work. 

(c)  Establish    a    special    patrol    in    time    of 
danger. 

(d)  Declare  a   closed   season   during  which 
no  one  can  set  fires. 

(e)  In    cases    of    emergency,   they    can    em- 
ploy extra  measures  to  meet  the  difficulties. 

(f)  All    wardens    and    State    deputies    have 
the  power   of  arrest. 

4.  The  State  to  pay  all   help. 

5.  Spring  and   early   fall    of    each    year   are 
declared    clanger    seasons    and    the    setting    of 
fires   is   forbidden. 

6.  Otherwise   the   present   laws   are   contin- 
ued in  every  important  detail. 

This  law  will  need  a  little  strengthening; 
there  is  need  for  a  statute  compelling  the 
prosecuting  attorney  to  prosecute;  and  also  a 
statute  regulating  smoking  in  and  near  the 
woods  during  dry  time,  and  the  behavior  of 
persons  on  the  land  of  others.  During  dan- 
gerously dry  times  people  having  no  business 
in  these  woods  should  be  made  to  stay  out. 
Then,  also,  it  should  be  possible  to  prosecute 
cases  of  trespass  and  fires  in  counties  other 


than  the  one  where  the  offence  was  committed 
in  order  that  justice  may  be  obtained. 

Law  Creating  the  Commission. 

1.  The  commission  to  consist  of  five  men. 

2.  Of   the    five,   two    are   appointed   from    a 
list  submitted  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University;   two  from  a  list  submitted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  one  is  selected 
by  the  governor. 

3.  Each  member  serves  five  years,  and  only 
one  member  is  appointed  any  one  year. 

4.  The  commission  does  not  receive  pay. 

5.  It   has  jurisdiction   over  all  State  lands, 
over   State   reserves   and   over   the   matters   of 
fire  and  game  protection. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  one  interested  in  for-1 
estry  and  in  the  real  and  continued  welfare 
of  this  State  will  join  in  the  effort  to  bring 
these  matters  before  our  people,  before  our 
legislature,  and  to  secure  the  enactment  of 
the  laws  as  asked  for  in  this  report  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry. 

With  half  of  the  lands  of  Michigan  unim- 
proved wild  lands;  with  at  least  ten  millions 
of  acres  in  form  of  cut-over  and  burned  over 
lands,  actual  waste  land  in  their  present  condi- 
tion; with  timber  import  taking  millions  of 
dollars  of  money  out  of  this  State  every  year; 
with  flood  and  drought,  and  with  a  constant 
increase  in  the  severity  of  our  climate  and  the 
irregularity  of  our  seasons,  is  it  not  about 
time  that  something  be  done? 
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How  They  Can  Be  Prevented   in  the 
Future 

I. 
Where  is  the  Trouble? 

a    Locally: 

1.  Large    areas    of    wild    lands    and    forest 
lands  are  held  by  owners  (including  the  State) 
who  do  not  make  any  effort  to  protect  them 
against    fire.      The    districts    most    endangered 
are  too  thinly  populated. 

2.  Bad    and    irresponsible    persons,    locally, 
are  permitted  to  set  fires   without  let  or  hin- 
drance.    This  is  true  of  the  farmer's  wood  lot 
as  well  as  of  the  large  areas  of  wild  lands. 

3.  Lack  of  restraint  leads  everybody  to  be 
too  careless  with  fires  at  all  times. 

4.  The    township    generally    does    not    (in 
many    cases    can    not)    make   proper   effort  to 
prevent  fires. 

5.  The  fighting  of  forest  fires  by  the  town 
is   usually   left  until   fires   threaten  the  settle- 
ments, and  until  the  fires  are  too  large.    In  dry 
seasons  this  leads  to  calamities. 

6.  The   town  officials   rarely  do  their  duty 
in  this  matter  because  it  makes  them  unpopu- 
lar and  the  law  does  not  compel  them  so  to  do. 

7.  The    recent   laws    offer   $2   per   day   for 
fighting  fires,  and  the  town  boards  allow  this 
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money    and    the    result    is    often    that    the    $2 
tempts  men  to  have  fires. 

b.  The  county  authorities  are  not  required 
by  law  and  therefore  do  not  enforce  the  law, 
although    logically    they    should    be    the    very 
people   to   do  it.     This   has    led   the   people   in 
the  cities,  village  and  county  seats  to  take  the 
whole  matter  of  fires  as  one  of  no  concern  to 
them. 

c.  The  State  under  the  present  law: 

1.  The  State  Fire  Warden  and  deputies  have 
not  used  the  power  vested  in  them;  they  have 
not  organized  their  work  nor  made  any  effort 
to   call    for    extra   authority    on    the    claims    of 
emergency;    they    have    treated    their    duty    as 
fire   wardens   as   one   which   was   forced   upon 
them  and  they  did  not  need  to  carry  it  out. 
The  law  does  not  compel  them  to,  and  there- 
fore they  did  not  call  out  the  citizens  all  over 
the   northern   counties,  as   they  really  have   a 
power  to  do. 

2.  The  power  of  the  State  Warden  and  his 
deputies  is  crippled  by  restrictions  of  the  law 
limiting  the  allowable  expense  to  $50  per  town. 
(That  the  fire  wardens  could  have  called  out 
the  people  regardless  of  this  limit  is  probable, 
but  was  not  even  attempted.) 

d.  The  laws  concerning  forest  property  and 
farm  property  as  well  are  too  lax.   They  allow: 

1.  General  trespass  at  any  time  of  the  year, 
including  camping,  hunting,  berrying,  etc. 

2.  This  is  especially  so  in  large  forest  tracts 
where  the  danger  is  the  greatest. 

3.  Smoking  anywhere  and  at  any  time  re- 
gardless of  danger. 

4.  Backfiring  to  the  point  of  burning  under 
pretense  of  backfiring. 

5.  Persons  setting  fires  are  not  convicted; 
the  prejudiced  juries  as  well  as  the  demands 
for  evidence  making  it  practically  impossible 
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to  secure  conviction.     This  encourages  the  ir- 
responsible and  the  vicious. 

6.  The    law    makes    no    distinction    between 
the  man  of  evil  repute  and  others.     The  worst 
firebug  can  go  on  anybody's  lands  and  during 
the   most  dangerous   season   and   the  owner  is 
helpless. 

7.  The  law  requires  the  suit  to  be  in  a  local 
court    where    prejudices    seriously    affect    the 
case,  and  it  does  not  allow  the  State  to  carry 
the  suit  into  courts  of  other  counties  or  into 
higher  courts. 

The  result  is,  as  stated  above,  that  in  spite  of 
innumerable  cases  of  willful  firing  every  year 
practically  none  are  ever  prosecuted. 

II. 

Remedies  Offered  Tried  and  How  They  Have 
Worked. 

1.  For  fifty  years  and  more  Michigan  has 
had  a  law  (and  it  is  not  repealed  today)  which 
provides: 

a.  For  malicious  firing  of  the  woods,  a  max- 
imum penalty  of  five  years  in  the  penitentiary. 

;  And  in  addition  it  makes  the  guilty  person,  in 
case  of  willful  firing,  liable  to  payment  of  dou- 
ble damages. 

b.  It   makes   it  the   duty  of  the  supervisor, 
justice  and  road  commissioner  to  call  out  the 
citizens  to  fight  forest  fires.     (Unfortunately  it 

»  provided  for  no  penalty  in  case  of  neglect  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  town  official.) 

c.  The    citizens,    under    penalty,    are    com- 
pelled  to   answer  the  summons  and  fight. 

d.  The  township  board  can  fix  a  closed  sea- 
son during  which  no  fires  may  be  set  without 
permit. 

e.  A  person  setting  fires  to  clear  lands  and 
for  other  lawful  purposes,  must  give  notice  to 


the  neighboring  land  owners  at  least  one  day 
before  setting  the  fires. 

This  is  most  excellent  law.  The  fire  was 
evidently  recognized  as  a  public  enemy  akin  to 
riot  and  invasion,  to  be  fought  at  once  and  by 
all  citizens.  But  this  law  remained  a  dead  let- 
ter. Why?  Because  the  officers  who  are 
charged  with  the  duty  of  executing  the  laws 
found  this  not  a  popular  one  to  execute  and 
they  were  not  compelled  to  by  law.  Had  the 
sheriff  and  town  officials  been  compelled  un- 
«!er  severe  penalty  to  execute  this  law  fires 
would  have  been  very  few,  and  for  thinly  set- 
tled towns  and  count'es  a  proper  amount  of 
State  aid  would  soon  have  been  called  for  and 
obtained. 

2.  The   law  of   1903   practically   repeals    the 
provisions  of  the  old   law,  but  adds   State   aid 
and  supervision  by  making  the  Land  Commis- 
sioner   "Forest    Commissioner,"    providing     a 
"Chief  Fire  Warden"  at  $500  per  year(!)   and 
makes  the  supervisors  of  the  towns  local  "fire 
wardens,"  with  authority  as  under  the  old  law. 
But  it  provides  for  a  payment  for  fire  fighting 
at  $2  per  day,  and  then  cripples  the  whole  en- 
terprise by  putting  a  limit  of  $50  per  township 
for  any  one  year.     It  also  provides   that  one- 
third    of    the    expense    shall    be    borne    by   the 
State.     After  four  years  of  trial  the  State  Land 
Commissioner  publicly  acknowledged   that  this 
law  was  valueless.    The  law  was  ignored.     The 
Chief  Fire  Warden  did  nothing  except  play  a 
little  politics  and  collect  a  lot  of  useless  "guess- 
ing-bee"  reports.     The  $2  payment  encouraged 
rather    than    reduced    firing.      In    cases    where 
help  was  really  wanted  the  supervisor  had  ex- 
cuses for  not  calling  out  the  people. 

3.  In  1907  the  work  was  turned  over  to  the 
State  Game  Warden's  department,  on  the  as- 
sumption   that    this    department   being   in    the 
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nature  of  a  special  police  (a  deplorable  make- 
shift in  any  well  organized  state  where  a  po- 
lice system  is  provided  for  by  law  and  consti- 
tution) could  and  would  more  efficiently  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  protect  the 
forests.  The  results  are  written  in  millions  of 
acres  of  blackened  waste,  in  the  loss  of  human 
life  and  the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  in  prop- 
erty besides  forest. 

4.  In  discussing  measures  for  the  preven- 
tion of  forest  fires  various  important  sugges- 
tions were  made.  Among  these  the  one  caus- 
ing most  discussion  provided  a  regular  State 
paid  fire  patrol,  to  be  established  with  an  ap- 
propriation of  a  million  dollars.  The  Legisla- 
ture, however,  foresaw  the  dangers.  It  was 
claimed  even  by  northern  county  people  that 
this  would  mean  that  local  men  would  set  fire 
to  get  the  job  of  helping  the  State  police  to 
put  it  out;  and  all  through  it  was  felt  that  the 
local  people,  town  and  county,  would  take  no 
more  interest  in  this  work  and  thus  it  would 
lose  the  most  essential  support.  In  addition 
the  people  of  the  southern  counties  said:  "The 
town  and  county  up  there  get  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  taxes,  let  them  do  something  for 
these  tax  moneys  and  not  shoulder  all  on  us." 

All  sides  went  to  extremes;  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful even  now  if  this  work  should  be  undertaken 
by  the  State  and  the  town  and  county  be  left 
out. 

Throughout  these  discussions  it  became 
clearer  and  clearer  that  the  owners  of  large 
tracts  of  land,  the  town  and  county  officials — 
all  should  be  kept  as  interested  parts  of  the 
system  adopted.  Unfortunately,  the  necessity 
of  compelling  officials  under  severe  penalty  to 
enforce  the  law  was  never  popular  in  political 
circles,  and  the  most  essential  features  of  any 
plan  were  thus  left  out. 


Generally,  then,  it  would  appear  that  what- 
ever system  is  provided  the  following  must  be    '\ 
considered: 

a.  The  owner  must  make  reasonable  effort,    J 
either  alone   or   by   combining  with  neighbors    1 
and  State. 

b.  The  town  and  county  must  feel  the  re- 
sponsibility  which    the   payment   of   taxes   im- 
poses  on   the   commonwealth. 

c.  In  thinly  settled  districts  the  State  must    \ 
aid  the  local  authorities. 

d.  The  enforcement  of  law  must  not  be  op- 
tional,  as   it   now   is,  writh   the   officials,   but   it 
must  be  possible  for  a  citizen  to  bring  an  of-    ' 
ficial  into  court,  and  upon  conviction  of  serious     ; 
neglect  of  duty  the  official  should  be  punished    ,; 
in  keeping  with  the  seriousness  of  the  offense.   J 
This  should  apply  to  every  officer  in  the  State.    * 

e.  The  citizen,  as  now,  sheuld  be  compelled    .j 
to  help  and  should  be  paid  only  a  small  wage   J 
for  his  work  and  not  a  price  which  will  tempt   ? 
him  to  have  fires. 

f.  The  nature  of  forests  and  wild  lands,  the 
climate    and    the    peculiarities    of    forest    fires   j 
should  be  considered. 

g.  Fire,  whether  in  cities  or  in  forest  coun- 
ties,   should    be    considered    and    treated    as    a  | 
public    enemy   akin    to   riot   and   invasion,   and    j 
the  Governor  should  be  authorized  to  employ    i 
emergency    measures    whenever    these    appear   ,| 
called  for. 

h.  Prosecution  in  the  court  should  be  facil- 
itated to  such  an  extent  that  the  restrictive 
laws  could  and  would  actually  serve  their 
purpose. 

i.  License  under  the  guise  of  personal  lib- 
erty, trespass,  hunting,  camping,  gunning, 
smoking  in  dangerous  places,  etc.,  must  soonei 
or  later  be  regulated  in  every  community. 


Much    of    this    should    have    been    done    before 
row. 

j.  A  part  of  the  tax  money  from  all  unoc- 
cupied lands  should  go  into  a  State  fund  for 
'the  protection  of  these  lands. 

Remedies   Suggested. 

The  remedies  here  suggested  apply  particu- 
larly to  the  large  areas  of  sparsely  settled 
lands  in  our  northern  counties,  whete  forest 
fires  are  common  every  year  and  where  calam- 
ities are  possible  during  any  dry  year.  Here 
we  have  the  following  conditions  to  meet: 

1.  The   climate.      Cold   and  snow  of  winter 
deaden  the  cover  of  herbage  and  shrubbery  and 
press   it   to   the   ground.      On   the   sandy   lands 
the  ground  dries  quickly  after  the  snow  goes 
away    and    the    dead    material    on    the    ground 
burns    readily    directly    after    the    snow    disap- 
pears.    Early  frosts  in  August  and  September 
deaden  the  herbage  and  cause  a  second  danger 
season.      The    danger    times    are    in    ordinary 
years    from    April    15    to   June    30,    and    a    less 
dangerous  time  from  August  15  to  October  1. 
In  summer  the  green  stuff  on  the  ground  and 
in    the    fall    the    cold    weather    usually   prevent 
further   trouble.      During   some  years    there   is 
very  little  danger  at  any  time. 

In  addition.  Michigan,  like  all  continental 
districts,  is  liable  to  dry  seasons,  when  fire  ex- 
ists from  April  to  November,  as  was  the  case 
in  1871,  1881,  1894  and  1908. 

2.  Large  areas  of  wild  land  have  been  cut 
and   burned   over   and   are   easily   dried   out   to 
the   danger   point.     On   all   of    these   lands,   as 
well  as  in  our  wild  woods,  there  is  much  dend 
material — logs,  stubs  and  stumps — which  feeds 
the  fires.    These  large  areas  are  cheap  in  price, 
much  of  them  being  tax  and  State  lands,  am! 
local  people  have  for  decades  been  led  to  think 
that  fires  here  were  of  no  consequence.     These 
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are  the  dangerous  grounds;  here  is  where  most 
fires  start,  where  they  run  and  spread. 

3.  The  forest  tracts  are  still  large;  no  large 
area  belongs  to  one  owner;  no  owner  can  cor- 
veniently  patrol;  there  is  no  co-operation  be- 
tween   owners    or    between    owners    and    the 
State,  and  these  forests,  therefore,  have  never 
been   really  patrolled  or  protected  during  the 
danger  season. 

4.  Roads  have  teen  cut  through  these  for- 
ests and  cut-over  lands;  the  road  is  generally 
a  mere  wagon  trail,  brush  and  herbage  inflam- 
mable   during    the    dry   season    crowding   this 
trail  on  both  sides.     A  match  or  a  cigar  stub 
thrown  out  of  the  buggy  at  the  right  time  is 
liable  to  start  a  fire,  and  the  man  is  gone  be- 
fore the  fire  is  large  enough  to  attract  atten- 
tion. 

5.  The    railways    almost    of    necessity     set 
fires  every  year  along  their  rights  of  way.    But 
it  is  a  mistake  to  charge  all  the  fires  to  this 
source,  nor  is  it  true  that  the  railways  are  in- 
different,   for    they    are    the    only   people    who 
have  made  any  effort  to  comply  with  the  laws 
by  cleaning  up,  plowing  and  by  burning  clean 
their  right  of  way. 

6.  The    districts    here    under    consideration 
are    generally    thinly    settled.        There    is    not 
enough  population  to  create  public  opinion  and 
supervision,  nor  enough  to  discover  and  fight 
these  fires  with  sufficient  promptness. 

7.  Just  as  in  cities,  so  in  all  thinly  settled 
districts  there  is  chance  for  the  irresponsible 
and  undesirable  to  be  in   hiding.     The   thinly 
settled  districts  of  Michigan  are  no  exception, 
and  here  these  people  defy  the  few  good  peo- 
ple of  the  town  and  do  as  they  wish.     They 
abuse  their  families,  their  live  stock,  and  they 
set  fires  as  they  please. 

8.  There  is  naturally  considerable  prejudice 
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against  any  outside  interference,  and  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law,  whether  by  the  State  or 
the  county,  is  only  top  often  looked  upon  in 
tnis  light.  This  prejudice  hinders  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  and  lends  aid  to  the 
evil-doer,  even  where  the  good  people  never 
intend  that  it  should. 

9.  The   business   of  these   districts   encour- 
ages fires.     The  lumbering  leaves  debris;  the 
settler  clears  land  and  builds  roads.     In  addi- 
tion   the    settler    of   the    cut-over   landh    often 
burns   them    to   get   better   feed  for   his   stock. 
All  these  operations  lead  to  fire  and  much  of 
this,   however  reckness   and   careless   the  peo- 
ple, is  excused  on  the  ground  of  helping  to  im- 
prove the  country. 

10.  There  is  still  much  travel  necessary  and 
much  of  this   necessitates  camping  out.     This 
gives  color  of  excuse  to  all  camp  fires. 

11.  Hunting,    gunning,    fishing    and     other 
forms  of  trespass  are  matters  of  custom  and 
their  regulation  is  resented  however  necessary 
to  good  fire  protection. 

12.  In  danger  years  the  fires  start  and  burn 
easily  and  are  uncommonly  severe,  i.  e.,  they 
destroy  everything  by  creating  a  much  greater 
heat    than    is    ordinarily   the   case.     After   the 
fires  h^ve  swept  the  open  country  they  enter 
the  swamp  and  other  forests  and  thus  become 
all  the  more  destructive.     During  such  seasons 
as  that  of  1908  the  country  is  literally  dotted 
by   fires;    there   are   hundreds,  probably   thou- 
sands,   of    them.      Soon    the    smoke    becomes 
dense  and  then  real  trouble  begins.     Now  it  is 
no  longer  possible  to  see  fires  at  any  distance. 
A  man  may  travel  all  day  and  all  day  it  seems 
as  if  he  is  just  entering  a  fire,  and  if  he  turns 
as  if  he  just  left  a  large  fire  behind.    ^Under 
such   conditions  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to 
find  the  guilty  man.     This  coward  of  cowards 
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knows  this  and  for  sheer  lust  of  "seeing  it 
burn"  he  sets  more  fires.  Such  were  the  con- 
ditions as  early  as  Sept.  10  of  1908,  and 
they  continued  so  until  Oct.  20,  in  most  local- 
ities. 

Forest   Fires  a   Public   Enemy. 

With   these   conditions    clearly   in   mind,   the 
following  is  suggested: 

1.  Fires   are   declared   a  public   enemy  akin 
to  riot  and  invasion  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of 
all  communities  to  fight  them. 

2.  The  Governor  of  the  State  is  given  au- 
thority to  use  all  the  powers   of  the  State  in 
all   cases   of  public   emergency,   including-   that 
of  fire. 

3.  A  part  of  the  tax  paid  by  the  owner  of 
unoccupied  lands  is  paid  into  a  State  fund  for 
the  protection  of  all  rural  property. 

4.  The  owner  of  unoccupied  lands,  owning 
over   640   acres   in   this    State,   shall   expend   at 
least  3  cents  per  acre  a  year  in  its  protection. 

5.  When  called  out  by  a  town  officer  every 
citizen  under  penalty  shall  help,  and  he  shall 
actually  work,  and  he  shall  be  paid  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1  per  day   (less  if  the   town   authorities 
say  so),  and  $2  per  day  for  man  with  team. 

6.  The  supervisor,  justice  and  highway  com- 
missioner shall  under  severe  penalty  be  com- 
pelled   to    call   out   the    men    in    the   town   and 
requisition    teams    and    other    means    to    fight 
fires,  and  in  danger  seasons,  if  called  upon  by 
the  Governor,  shall  also  call  out  sufficient  men 
to  patrol  the  roads  and  lands   to  prevent  the 
starting  of  fires. 

7.  Every    citizen    who    finds    an    unattendec 
fire   burning  on   unoccupied   lands  and   on   the 
right  of  way  of  any  highway  or  railway  shal' 
under  penalty  try  to  put  it  out,  and  if  unable 
shall   report   to   the   nearest   official. 

8.  Make  the  sheriff  of  every  county  in  the 
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State  a  fire  warden  and  compel  him  .under 
penalty  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  and 
fig'ht  fires  of  every  kind.  He  shall  have  power 
to  call  out  men,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  see 
that  the  town  officials  do  their  duty,  and  also 
to  help  the  town  officials  where  they  are  una- 
ble to  cope  with  the  fires. 

9.  Make    the    county   and    town   jointly    re- 
sponsible in  one-half  the  actual  damage  done 
to    any    property    whenever    it    can    be    shown 
that  the  town  and  county  authorities  failed  to 
make  reasonable  and  diligent  effort  to  prevent 
and  put  out  fires. 

10.  Give    the    sheriff,    supervisor    and    town 
marshals,    also    all    State    officers    having   pro- 
tective or  police  functions,  the  right  to  arrest 
not  only  men  actually  caught  setting  fires,  but 
any  suspected  person  found  near  a  fire  and  on 
the  land  of  others  without  written  permit  or 
properly  established  business. 

11.  Establish  a  State  police  to  replace  the 
game   warden,   trespass    agents    and    all    other 
forms  of  special  police  now  used  in  this  State, 
Establish  this  system  under  strict  civil  service 
rules;  forbid  by  law  all  political  activities,  de- 
prive   the    members    of    this    police    from    the 
privilege   of  voting,   electioneering,   etc.    Make 
the  members  of  this  force  give  a  proper  'bond, 
and  hold  them  responsible   under  severe  pen- 
alty for  the  fulfillment  of  their  duties. 

12.  Place   this   police  under  a   State   police 
commission,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

13.  Give  the  State  police  power  to  make  it 
its   duty  to  enforce  all  laws  and  protect  any 
and  all  property. 

14.  Authorize  the  State  police  commission 
to   distribute,  increase  or  decrease  the  police 
force  according  to  actual  needs. 

15.  Authorize  the  State  police  to  assist  the 
town  and  county  authorities   in  any  cases  of 
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emergency,  including  forest  fires,  and  to  ex- 
pend State  money  for  this  purpose,  so  that 
State  money  is  expended  only  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  the  State  police.  In  this 
case  give  the  State  police  the  power  of  fire 
wardens  to  call  out  men  and  requisition  teams 
and  means. 

16.  Leave  the  salaries  of  this  police  entirely 
with  the  State  Commission  and  do  not  require 
uniform  pay. 

Present  Laws  Need  Modification. 

17.  Modify  the  present  laws  on  the  follow- 
ing points: 

a.  Forbid   all  hunting,  trapping  and  camp- 
ing on  unoccupied  lands  and  on  roads  leading 
through   such  lands   and   also   in   woodlot  and 
fields  from  April  15  to  Oct.  15,  except  by  the 
owner  of  the  land  or  upon  written  permit  of 
the  owner. 

b.  Forbid    any  person    building   camp    fires 
or  other  fires  on  the  lands  of  others  between 
April  15  and  June  30  and  August  15  and  Octo- 
ber 15,  except  by  permission  of  the  owner. 

c.  Forbid  building  camp  fires  on  the  public 
right  of  way  closer  than  20  feet  to  any  com- 
bustible materials,  grass,  brush,  etc.,  and  com- 
pel the  perfect  extinction  of  all  such  fires. 

d.  Forbid   smoking  of  cigars,   pipes,   cigar- 
ettes, etc.,  in  all  forests  and  on  all  unoccupied 
lands   and    roads    leading   through    such    lands 
unless  the  snow  covers  the  ground. 

e.  Forbid  the  building  of  fires  for  the  clear- 
ing of  land  and  other  useful  fires  without  per- 
mit from  the  town  officer. 

f.  Require  a  gun  license  of  everybody. 

g.  Any  person  found  near  a  forest  fire  on 
the  land  of  others  without  written  permit  of 
owner  or  without  being  able  to  establish  satis- 
factory   reason    for    being   there    may,   in    the 
judgment  of  the   court,  be   deemed   guilty  of 
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having  had  to  do  with  tlie  starting  of  fi.;<  n^d 
may  be  fined  in  a  reasonable  sam  or  l>y  de- 
tention. 

h  Any  person  having  previously  been  con- 
victed of  trespass  in  forest  or  of  setting  forest 
fires  shall,  if  found  in  the  forests  or  other  un- 
occupied lands  of  others  during  the  dry  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  be  liable  to  a  fine  or  impris- 
onment or  both. 

i.  During  the  danger  seasons  of  any  year, 
or  during  the  entire  season  in  especially  dry 
years,  the  officers  and  sheriff  and  state  officers 
may  arrest  any  person  suspected  of  evil  de- 
signs and  unable  to  give  satisfactory  account 
of  himself  before  a  justice,  and  detain  such 
person  or  send  such  person  out  of  the  district. 

j.  When  any  member  of  a  group  or  com- 
pany of  men  is  found  guilty  of  setting  fires  or 
violating  the  fire  laws  all  members  of  the 
group  shall  be  deemed  guilty  and  each  member 
be  punished  accordingly. 

k.  To  set  backfires  shall  be  regarded  as 
willful  firing  unless  proven  otherwise,  and  the 
plea  of  backfire  shall  not  prevent  a  person 
from  being  called  before  a  court. 

1.  During  any  especially  dry  year  the  sher- 
iff of  any  county  may  on  'his  own  motion  or 
by  order  of  the  state  police  or  request  of  a 
town  official  declare  a  "closed  season,'  during 
Which  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  build  fires  on 
any  lands  in  a  manner  liable  to  lead  to  forest 
fires. 

m.  The  same  authority  is  vested  in  the 
State  Police  Commission  or  the  Governor, 
who  may  add  such  other  commands  for  the 
safety  of  the  public  as  appear  called  for  by 
the  emergency. 

n.  In  all  cases  of  violation  of  the  laws  pro- 
tecting rural  property  and  unoccupied  lands 
the  informer  who  volunteers  information  lead- 
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irtg  to'rapiure  arcd  ccmvictJon  of  the  guilty 
person  shall  receive  a  liberal  fee,  paid  by  the 
county. 

0.  All  moneys  from  fines  in  court  of  vio- 
lation of  protective  statutes  shall  go  to  the 
county,  to  be  expended  in  protection  of  al 
property  in  the  county. 

p.  Whenever  the  Attorney-General  believes 
that  justice  demands  a  change  of  venue  to  the 
court  of  another  county  or  to  that  of  Ingham 
county,  he  may  so  direct  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  such 
countv  to  act  as  if  the  deed  had  been  com- 
mitted in  his  county. 

q.  The  law  should  provide  that  any  three 
reputable  citizens  with  reasonable  evidence  to 
substantiate  their  claim  may  petition  and  com- 
pel the  prosecution  of  any  state,  county  or 
town  official  before  the  court  of  Ingham  coun- 
ty whenever  gross  neglect  of  duty  may  be 
charged.  Anc  every  state,  county  and  town 
official  should  be  liable  to  punishment  in  keep- 
ing with  the  injury  or  damage  which  his  neg- 
lect has  caused  or  is  likely  to  cause. 

The  above  suggestions  offer  nothing  new 
they  are  no  reform,  no  revolution.  They 
merely  ask  that  the  laws  as  we  have  had  them 
for  half  a  century  be  taken  seriously,  be  inter- 
preted according  to  the  real  spirit  and  motive 
and  that  our  laws  be  enforced  for  the  benefit 
and  safety  of  the  people  as  against  the  irre- 
sponsible and  vicious  few,  protected  by  the 
incompetence  and  indolence  of  mere  office 
seekers. 

FILIBERT  ROTH. 
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